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THE LONDON JOURNAL. 


— 


TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 


A JOURNEY BY COACH. 


We have been ill, and been journeying, and got 
worse, and got better again, and mean to be 
better than before, and are heartily glad to 
meet ‘the reader,” whose innumerable hands we 
hereby beg leave to shake, like a Brahmin claim- 
ing fellowship with some Hindoo god. We found 
a variety of pleasant arrears upon our table, and 
some, alas! upon our conscience,—Dr Anster’s ad- 
mirable ‘ Faust’ among them ; of the merits of which, 
however, our friend and neighbour of the Printinc 
Macuiye has shown his hearty serse. More of it 
by and by. We have also to pay our acknowledg- 
ments, on more than one account, to some delightful 
reading on the poets, ancient and modern, in ¢ Black- 
wood’s’ and ‘ Frazer’s’ magazines,—such reading as 
we could willingly read for ever, never writing at all, 
except to echo the love of what it loves. What have 
we done to the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ that 
it has ceased coming to us ?—and to ¢ Tait,’ above all, 
that he has never yet sent, albeit we saw with grati- 
tude, the other day, that he has not forgotten us in 
his pages? The ‘Monthly Repository’ is rightly 
meminiscent. We wish it would continue its capi- 
tal accounts of Plato. 


If we have not been able to supply the first articles 
for some weeks, they have still come from our own 
family and fire-side, thus making our promises good 
as far as lay in our power, and showing, we trust, no 
ill specimen of the opinions which prevail there. It 
does not become us to say more; and good-natured 
men will excuse a grateful father for not being able 
to say less. 

But to the subject before us. The reader will see 
that we have been still living with him, though ab- 
sent, and gathering materials for such amusement as 


The design which first set the editor and a friend 
of his upon taking an excursion, was a visit to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. We were to walk it at our leisure ; 
to put up at the most rustic inns, for the sake both 
of liberty and economy ; to strike out of our path, 
as fancy led us; to enjoy the noble summer heat, 
and to rest, when we had a little too much of it, 
under the trees, on grassy spots by the way-side, like 
the gypsies, or the people in ‘ Gil Blas.’ We were 
to eat enormous breakfasts in little rooms, looking 
out upon farm-yards or bits of garden; to push on 
for as hearty a dinner, hot from the gridiron, with 
eggs and bacon, and 


« Other country messes, 
Which kind, coarse-handed Phillis dresses ;” 


and to sleep in snug little, homely, white-bedded, or 
brown-bedded rooms, with diamond-paned casements 
opening on ivy or woodbine, and a toilet not too full 
of conveniences to look contempt on our philosophy. 
We should have been satisfied with a wash-hand- 
stand of deal-board, and a towel rough enough to 
account for Phillis's cheeks. A very fine, soft towel 
is a nuisance at any time: it seems to cling to you, 
not to clean you. 


But what is bliss? as the man said, who was 
obliged to leave off his marrow-puddings. Both ot 
us fell ill, and one was obliged to go a greater jour- 
ney by coach, and the other resolved to accompany 
him on his way, and take the opportunity of visiting 
other friends and additional places: for we were 
bent upon seeing Stratford at all events, if it were 
but getting a glimpse of it. And thus our jovial 
walk, sturdy and free, turned to a conveyance by 
carriage, at the mercy of times and coachmen, and 
forcing us to go inside withal; for doubtful weather 
had commenced, and one of us got out of a sick bed 
on the very day of departure, to accompany his friend, 
leaving the physician dubious, and the nurse in a 
state of inconceivability. Accordingly we found 
ourselves, one showery August afternoon, sitting at 
the White Horse in Piccadilly, the sole occupants of 
the inside of an Oxford coach, and keeping such grave 
faces as sickness could help us to, in resistance of the 





we can afford him. A journey by coach t be 
expected to furnish as much as one on foot and at 
leisure; but we have seen some interesting places, 
and had recollections awaked up from our books; 
and we here propose to carry something like one of 
our London Supplements into the country. 


On no occasion perhaps are the feelings 2f people 
more diverse, as well as more quick and anxious, 
than in setting out on a journey. To the young 
it is generally pure delight, and to the oldest (if not 
too feeble) a bit of rejuvenescence. It is a step out of 
the world of habit. There is a constant pilgrim, to be 
sure, yclept a “ traveller” (bound on voyages of dis- 
covery in the Hosiery Lands, for Messrs Smith and 
Tomkins), to whom it is a beaten path; and any 
journey on a matter of business is hardly a proper 
journey. The traveller just mentioned takes his 
“ house” with him, like a snail on horseback; and 
the lawyer on the ci:cuit, his chambers. And yet 
even the merest man of business, if travelling itself be 
not his business, is moved into something outside his 
own “line,” though it may be no further than the 
field nearest him. He remarks the thriving condition 
of the wheat, and is glad that turnips are « locking 
up.” 


Imost unbearable tendency to laugh, produced by the 
crowd of fruit-sellers, pencil-men, pocket-book- 
thrusters into your face, and other urgent philan- 
thropists, who cannot conceive it possible how you 
can stir from London, unprovided from their especial 
stocks, 


We confess we have a regard for these men, owing 
to their excessive energy, and the loudness with 
which they pursue the interests of their wives and 
families. We stand it out as long as we can; per- 
haps buy nothing,—out of a secret admiration of 
what we seem to be disliking, and a sense of main- 
taining an honourable contest,—they with their 
tongues, and we with our faces, which we keep 
fixed on some object foreign to the matter in 
band (the only way), and pretend to hold 
in a state of indifference, from v hich there is no hope. 
If we buy nothing, our conscience absolutely twinges 
us; and yet how could we more honourably treat 
an honourable enemy? He clearly’ thinks it a matter 
of vigour and perseverance,—a regular battle: we 
take him at his word, and won't at all purchase. 
His object is to thrust his oranges into our pockets ; 
ours, to keep our money there; his, to be loud, impor- 
tunate, and successful; ours, to be still, insipid-look- 
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ing, and of course successful also. We respect him so 
much, that we must needs maintain his respect for 
ourselves ; and how are we to do this if we give in? 
He will think us weak fellows,—chaps that can’t 
resist ; so we do not care twopence for his wife and 
family, but entrench ourselves in a malignant 
benevolence towards our own. Orangery begins at 
home. But the only sure way is to fix your eyes on 
some other point, and say nothing. It is a battle 
won on your part by an intensity of indifference. 
You must not even look as if you disputed. You 
must fix your eyes on a shop-window ; or on vacancy 5 
or on the woman who is waiting for her husband ; 
or the bundle which the other is hugging; or the 
dog who has just had a kick in the mouth, and is 
licking it with sedentary philosophy in a corner, 
looking at the same time about him; or you may 
watch the gentleman’s face who has come half an 
hour too soon, but is afraid to go in-doors. If you 
look at your assailants, you only increase the vocifera- 
tion ; if you smile, they think you half won; if you 
object to the price, it is all over with you. Let your 
smile be internal, and your superiority immense and 
not to be reached. Let them say to themselves, 
“ That fellow must be a magistrate, or an inspector 
of police.” 

At length, a sudden bustle, and some creaking 
evidences on the part of the coach, announce that 
you are about to set off. Trunks lumber and 
“flop” over-head; all the outside passengers are 
seated ; the box and its steps feel the weight 
of the ascending charioteer, as the axle-trees 
of their cars groaned under the gods of Homer; an 
unknown individ ual touches his hat, informing you 
that he has “seen to the things ;” hasty anxieties are 
expressed for the box—the portmanteau—the carpet- 
bag; “all’s right;” a kind domestic face is taken 
leave of with a moist eye (don’t let any but the sick, 
or the very masculine, know it); and off we start, 
rattling with ponderous dance over the stones of 
Piccadilly. 

We have never seen a description of the inside of 
acoach. It is generally too much occupied to be 
thought of, except as a collection of fellow-passen- 
gers. In the present instance we had it all to our- 
selves, and could reconnoitre it—nobody, in summer- 
time, ever thinking, it seems, of going inside, except 
in cases of illness, and then very seldom ; particularly 
if it is a wet night, and the “ young woman” is to be 
sent down cheaply to Guinea Lodge. A mail-coach, 
in summer-time, may be defined,—a hollow box with 
people outside of it. For upwards of two hundred 
miles we had a series of coaches nearly all to our 
two selves, as if each of them had been a private 
carriage. We lounged in them, we changed corners, 
we put our legs up, and got acquainted with every 
part and particle of their accommodation. It is a 
tight kind of half-soft, half-hard thing,—is the inside 
of a coach; more hard than soft; not quite so con- 
venient as it looks; “more No than Yes,” as the Italian 
said. The tight grey drugget looks compact and not 
uncomfortable, yet does not invite your head-ache 
to rest against it. The pockets seem as if they ought 
to contain more than they do; the pair of shoes 
won't go quitein. The floor has neither carpet nor 
straw ; nor is it quite even; and the pleces to put 
things in under the seat, are apt to baffle your at- 
tempts, if the things are at all large ; and you do not 
want them for trifle. If you put your gloves, or 
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a few books on the seat, in a few minutes you find 
them gone off upon the floor. The drugget is occa- 
sionally varied with gay colours; and the windows 
are generally good,—pwlling up @nd down with 
facility. In short, there is a show of liberality, in 
which you speedily discern a skimping saving,—the 
same spifit which spoils the building of modern 
houses as well as coaches. The old coaches, we may 
be ‘certain, were larger and more generous, though 
they made less pretension, and went at a snail's pace 
in the comparison. We like “coaching” it, for 
our own parts, and should have been well con- 
tent to live upon the road, in those patient 
antiques, instead of getting on at the pre- 
sent rate, and being impatient to arrive at some 
town, where we shall perhaps be equally restless. 
Not that we are insensible to the pleasure of driving 
fast. We like that too: it stirsthe blood, and gives 
a sense of power ; but every thing is a little too smug 
and hasty at present, and business-like, as though 
we were to be eternally getting on, and never real- 
izing ‘anything but fidget and money,—the means 
instead of the end. We are truly in a state of tran- 
sition,—of currency, rather: and thank Heaven, we 
are, and that it is transition only. Heaven forefend 
that the good planet should stop where it is,—at a 
Manchester millenium ! 


' And we cannot take thoroughly’ to the modern, and 
we hope, transitory coachman, compared with the 
humbler pretensions of his predecessor. We ac- 
knowledge his improvement in some respects. He 
wears gloves; has cleaner linen, and an opinion of 
himself; and is called “Sir” by the ostlers. He 
gathers the reins in his hands with a sort of half- 
gentility,—a certain retinence and composure of bear- 
ing ; and gives answers in the style of a man who is 
not to be too much troubled,—a part-proprietor,—or, 
for aught ‘we know, corn-chandler, and cousin to 
Squire Jenks himself, who in less knowing times was 
called Farmer Jenks. He knows what belongs to 
the ‘Diffusion of Coaches. You doubt, notwith- 
standing his red face, whether he could ever get in a 
passion and swear; till somebody bringing his ’au- 
thority into question, out comes the long-suppressed, 
natural, gin-drinking man of many weathers. Peace 
be to him, poor fellow! and a fit of illness that shall 
stop his drinking in time. 


After all, however, our coach was a very good 
coach, and the coachmen’as good also—for aught that 
we recollect to the contrary. We are pzint- 
ing from the race in general..We had the inside, 
as we said before, all to ourselves; we head 
books, rapidity, fresh air, and one another's company. 
Good-natured Cowley was with us,in the shape of 
his delightful volume-of Essays ; Parnell, Shenstone, 
and others, not taxing the faculties over-much, but 
good, chatting, inn-loving men; some Shakspeare, 
fit for all places, especially for ove to which we were 
bound ; a bit of Greek Anthology; some extracts 
from Blackwood, Fraser, Tait, andthe New Monthly, 
chiefly consisting of delightful chat upon poets, (of 
which more by and by); and a curious volume, little 
known, of miscellaneous prose by Armstrong, in 
which one of the best-natured men that ever lived, 
appears to be one of the most caustic and querulous. 


Allthese books and papers kept sliding every now and 
then from the seats, and set us laughing. The air was 
delightfully fresh and moist ; the bits of black earth, 
spun up by the coach-wheels, danced merrily by the 
windows. We pass Hyde Park Corner, famous “for 
Pope’s going to school ; Knightsbridge, where Steele 
made Savage write the pamphlet that was to pay for 
their dinner; and are come in sight of Kensington, 
and Mrs Inchbald’s privacy,—a public-house. 


But we must here give the reader breath,—re- 
questing his company with us next week. 


se 


PRIDE AND INSOLENCE. 


If there be anything monstrous or jrodigious in 


nature, it is a proud creature and an insolent sin- 
ner.— Whichcote. 


ROMANGE OF REAL LIFH. 


NO, XCV.—-A NEW VICTIM TO THE BULL-FIGHT. 


Prom * Travels in Spain,’ by the Countess’ Aunots, 
the lively-authoress of the ‘ Fairy Tales.” Some of 
her marratives in these travels are said to be too 
much allied to ‘her Fairy tales ; but, from the romantic 
and impassioned nature of the Spanish character, 
there seems no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the one before us. 


A Cavatter of birth, passionately loved a young 
woman, who was only a jeweller’s daughter, but a 
perfect beauty, and heiress to a'greatestate. This ca- 
valier having understood that the most furious bulls of 
the mountains were taken, and thinking it would bea 
most glorious action to vanquish them, resolved to 
tauraze, as they call it; and for that purpose desired 
leave of his mistress. She was so surprised at the 
bare proposal, that she swoone away ; and by all 
that power which he had given her over himself, she 
charged him not to think of it, as he valued his life. 
But in spite of this charge, be believed he could not 
give a more ample proof of his love, and therefore pri- 
vately caused all things necessary to be got ready. But 
as industrious as he was to hide his design from his 
mistress, she was informed of it, and used all means to 
dissuade him. In fine, the day of the feast being 
come, he conjured her to be there, and told her, that 
her very presence would be sufficient to make him con- 
quer, and to acquire a glory which would render him 
yet more worthy of her. ‘+ Your love,”’ said she, “‘ is 
more ambitious than it is kind ; and mine is more kind 
than it is ambitious. Go where you thiuk glory calls 
you; you have a mind I should be there, you will fight 
before me ; well, I do assure you that I will be there ; 
but yet perhaps my presence will afford you more inat- 
ter of trouble than emulation.” However, he left 
her, and went to the Placa-mayor, where there was 
already a vast assembly ; but scarcely had he begun 
to defend himself against the fierce bull which assaulted 
him, when a country youth threw a dart at this terrible 
creature, which pierced him so deep that it put him 
to a great deal of pain. He immediately Fete the 
cavalier that was fighting him, and, roaring, ran di- 
rectly after him by whom he was wounded. The youth, 
thus frightened, would have saved himself, when his 
cap fell off, and then the loveliest and longest hair 
which could be seen, appeared upon his shoulders, and 
this discovered the combatant to be a maid of about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, Fear had put her in 
such a trembling, that she could neither run, nor any 
way avoid the bull. He gave her a desperate push on 
the side, at the same instant ber lover knew that it was 
she, and was running to assist her. Good God! what a 
grief it was for him to see his dear mistress in this sad 
condition! Passion transported him he no longer 
valued his life, but grew more furious than the bull 
itself, and performed things almost incredible. He was 
mortally wounded in divers places. On this day, cer- 
tainly, the people thought the baiting fine. They car- 
ried these unfortunate lovers to her unhappy father’s 
house ; they both desired to be in the same chamber, 
and though they had but a short time to live, yet beg- 
ged the favour they might be married. Accordingly, 
they were married; and since they could not live to- 
gether, yet, at least, they were buried together, in one 
and the same grave, 


— 


FING ARTS. 


The Book of Gems: The Poets and Artists of Great 
Britain. Saunders and Otley. 
We do not feel quite satisfied with the title of the 
* Book of Gems;’ it announces too much. If the 
announcement were fulfilled, it could be no more ; 
but the most likely chance would be that the work 
must fall short of its designation in some respects. 
The volume before us, we think, has done so. The 
text is a selection from the works of the British poets, 
from Chaucer to Prior, comprising short specimens 
of each; and it includes many beautiful and valuable 
writings—some of them the familiar spirits of our 
household pleasures, but not the less to be placed in 
a collection of the kind. The illustrations are not 
homogeneous with the text, nor in themselves: they 
are almost entirely the productions of our own time. 
The writings are of all our poets, and of all times, as 
far as the collection at present reaches. The designs 
are of this present time only, and of only some of 
our painters. We are aware that, though responsible 
to the public, editors have not always that command 
of circumstances, which is the proper accompaniment 
to responsibility ; and that while the owner of the 
name in the title-page may generally claim all the 
merits of a work, many of its defects are chargeable 
to less obvious sources. The defects, however, ree 


main equally injurious to the work they deteriorate, 
and equally obnoxious to criticism. In the present 
instance, we cannot but think that the editor of the 
‘ Book of ‘Gems’ must be sensitile of the imeongruity 
we have pointed at; and that he must perceive that 
the artists, however meritorious in theirseveral de- 
partments, have no title te be placed in apposition 
with men who have received the sanction of ages, 
The writings belong to the few of each time, the 
pure gold, lying bare and splendid, which has been 
washed free in the stream of time of all the dross and 
equivocal matter from which in their day they were 
searcely distinguishable, except to the initiated. The 
designs are the gross mass of our day—unsifted, un- 
sorted, good and bad, or, at best, good and indifferent, 
the durable and the perishable—all thrown in to- 
gether. Nor can we discriminate them, except 
within ourselves, to our own use, and uncertainly. 
Not we, buc time alone, can effect an incontestable 
division. In the spirit of the work a great ana- 
chronism has been committed. The idea is a most 
excellent one; and we only regret that it has not 
been worked out. A view of the progress of art in 
England, slow as it has hitherto been, would be 
interesting ; and a comparison of our writers and 
our painters would not be uninstructive to the students 
in both arts, but especially the latter. They would 
there have set before them, as plainly as possible, 
what our countrymen have done, of the highest 
nature; and how far, very far short, they have fallen 
in the pursuit of the second of the sister arts, for 
want of the disinterestedness, the faith, and devoted- 
ness, that characterised the votaries of the elder. How 
pleasant it would have been to have had specimens 
of Cooper, Mary Beale, Hogerth—the greatest 
satirist we have known in painting—of his master, 
the much-depreciated Thornhill, who had caught a 
spark,—a very little, but a genuine spark,—from the 
lower Italian school—of Wilson, Gainsborough—as 
true a genius as ever lived—of Romney, Mortimer, 
and young Guido Head,—of Flaxman, Procter, and 
of many others of past times, who truly constitute, 
such as it is, the English school of art! How 
agreeable to have had something of Anne Killigrew’s, 
if anything of her's be still extant, together with 
Dryden’s celebration of her talent ! 

The volume, however, is vastly superior to the 
class it may be most immediately referred to; and as 
such, perhaps, we have taken a more exalted standard 
of excellence than we should have done with annuals 
in general. The severity of our strictures is rather 
due to its excellences-than its defects. Nor are the 
designs altogether without beauties; while some are 
certainly painfully unworthy of a place among their 
immortal company, others are executed with a feeling 
that the kindly bards would have acknowledged akin 
to their own. M)’Clise’s illustration of ‘L’Allegro 
and Penseroso’ is among the foremost of these ; the 
mirthful goddess is, perhaps, too grotesque and flip- 
pant ‘for the Olympian goddess, Jove's daughter, 
addressed by the classic poet. We suspect that ma- 
jestic Milton little thought his ‘fantastic toe,’ his 
‘nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,’ would be so 
heartily rendered; and that the wantonness he in- 
tended, was like the primeval, graceful gambolling of 
the antique bas-reliefs; the potent hilarity of the 
organ, seldom urged to frolic. M’Clise’s nymph is 
from his own green land, but as blithe, as headlong, 
fantastic, ascan be; superhuman, tou, and right pow- 
erful—witness that quaint phenomenon of the halo 
avenue to the moon, and the sprites, which are far 
and near at ouce ; standing on the flowers before us, 
or chasing the distant deer, they are equally close to 
The “ black and 
midnight crew” are too decorous to suit L’ Allegro’s 
revilings. ‘The Birth of Venus,’ by Stothard, 4 
very poor specimen of drawing, and rather laboured 
in the design, contains much of the beauty and chaste 
voluptuousness of the artist. ‘ Windsor by Moon- 
light,’ by Hofland — Harding’s illustration of Buck- 
hurst’s song, ‘ To all you ladies now at land’—* Ruins 
on the Nile,” by Callcott—Newton’s ‘ Eleanora Weep- 
ing’—the ‘Fisherman’s Home,’ by Collins, are all 
excellent. Mr Mulready’s ‘ Chaucer’ is good; but 
inferior, we think, to his things generally. Han- 


us in place, and remote in nature. 
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field's ‘ Ruins in Greece’ is very beautiful; and is a 
capital specimen of the present style of small en- 
graving, by W. Finden. Hancock's ‘ Widow at the 
tomb of her Husband’ we like much, and have 
expressed our liking before; but we cannot admit 
the lady to be the Countess of Anglesea; nor did 
Mr Hancock so call her, when we saw the picture 
before at the British Institution. Inskipp’s ‘La 
Belle Pucel’ is a beautiful woman, touched in his 
quaint, but spirited and effective style. Westmacott’s 
‘Venus’ is very graceful. ‘There are other designs 
not without merit; but those we have mentioned 
have our preference. As a collection of our own 
day, we miss some names ; and among them, one of 
all others the surest to last. 


—- 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPBARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XXX.—AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Snaxsreare has here converted the forest of Arden 
into another Arcadia, where they “fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden world.” It is 
the most ideal of any of this author’s plays. It isa 
pastoral drama in which the interest arises more out 
of the sentiments and characters than out of the ac- 
tions or situations. It is not what is done, but what 
is said, that claims our attention. Nursed in soli- 
tude, “ under the shade of melancholy boughs,” the 
imagination grows soft and delicate, and the wit 
runs riot in idleness, like a spoiled child, that is 
never sent to school. Caprice and fancy reign and 
revel here, and stern necessity is banished to the 
court. The mild sentiments of humanity are strength- 
ened with thought and leisure ; the echo of the cares 
and noise of the world strikes upon the ear of those 
“who have felt them knowingly,” softened by time 
and distance. ‘ They hear the tumult, and are still.” 
The very air of the place seems to breathe a spirit of 
philosophical poetry ; to stir the thoughts, to touch 
the heart with pity, as the drowsy forest rustles to 
the sighing gale. Never was there such beautiful 
moralizing, equally free from pedantry or petulance. 
* And this their life, exempt from public haunts, 


Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


Jaques is the only purely contemplative character 
in Shakspeare. He thinks, and does nothing. His 
whole occupation is to amuse his mind, and he is 
totally regardless of his body and his fortunes. He 
is the prince of philosophical idlers; his only passion 
is thought ; he sets no value upon any thing but as it 
serves as food for reflection. He can “suck melan- 
choly out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs ;” the 
motley fool, ‘“‘ who morals on the time,” is the great- 
est prize he meets with in the forest. He resents 
Orlando's passion for Rosalind as some disparage- 
ment of his own passion for abstract truth; and 
leaves the Duke, as soon as he is restored to his 
sovereignty, to seek his brother out who has quitted 
it, and turned hermit. 


—‘ Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learnt.” 


Within the sequestered and romantic glades’ of the 
forest of Arden, they find leisure to be good and 
wise, or to play the fool and fall in love. Rosalind’s 
character is made up of sportive gaiety and natural 
tenderness: her tongue runs the faster to conceal 
the pressure at her heart. She talks herself out of 
breath, only to get deeper in love. Thé coquetry 
with which she plays with her lover in the double 
character which she has to support, is managed with 
the nicest address. Wow full of voluble, laughing 
grace is all her conversation with Orlando— 


—‘ In heedless mazes running 
With wanton haste and giddy cunning.” 


How full of real fondness and pretended cruelty 
is her answer to him, when he promises to love her 
“ For ever and a day !” 


“Say a day without the ever: no, no, Orlando 
men are April when they woo, December when they 


wed: maids are May when they are maids, but the 
sky changes when they are wives: I will be more 
jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over his 
hen; more clamorous than a parrot against rain; 
more new-fangled than an ape; more giddy in my 
desires than a monkey ; I will weep for nothing like 
Diana in the fountain, and I will do that when you 
are disposed to be merry; I will laugh like a hyen, 
and that when you are inclined to sleep. 


Ortanno. But will my Rosalind do so? 
Rosatrnp. By my life she will do as I do.” 


The silent and retired character of Celiais a neces- 
sary relief to the provoking loquacity of Rosalind, 
nor can anything be better conceived or more beau- 
tifully described than the mutual affection between 
the two cousins. 


— We still have slept together, 
Rose at an instant, Jearn’d, play’d, eat together, 
And wheresoe’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 


The unrequited love of Silvius for Phebe shows 
the perversity of this passion in the commonest 
scenes of life, and the rubs and stops which nature 
throws in its way, where fortune has placed none. 
Touchstone is not in love, but he will have a mis- 
tress as a subject for the exercise of his grotesque 
humour, and to show his contempt for the passion, by 
his indifference about the person. He is a rare fel- 
low. He is a mixture of the ancient cynic philoso- 
pher with the modern buffoon, and turns folly into 
wit, and wit into folly, just as the fit takes him. His 
courtship of Audrey not only throws a degree of 
ridicule on the state of wedlock itself, but he is 
equally an enemy to the prejudices of opinion in 
other respects. The lofty tone of enthusiasm, which 
the Duke and his companions in exile spread over 
the stillness and solitude of a country life, receives 
a pleasant shock from Touchstone’s sceptical deter- 
mination of the question. 

‘Corin. And how like you this shepherd’s life, 
Mr Touchstone ? 


Crtown. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life"; but in respeet that it is a shepherd's life, 
it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it 
very well; but in respect that it is private, it is a 
very vile life. Now in respect it is in the fields, it 
pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in the 
court, it is tedious. As it is a spare life, look vou, 
it fits my humour; but as there is no more plenty 
in it, it goes much against my stomach.” 


Zimmerman’s celebrated work on Solitude discovers 
only half the sense of this passage. 


There is hardly any of Shakspeare’s plays that 
contains a greater number of passages that have 
been quoted in books of extracts, or a greater 
number of phrases that have become in a man- 
ner proverbial. If we were to give all the 
striking passages, we should give half the play. 
We will only recall a few of the most delightful to the 
reader's recollection. Such are the meeting between 
Orlando and Adam, the exquisite appeal of Orlando 
to the humanity of the Duke and his company to 
supply him with food for the old man, and their an- 
swer, the Duke’s description of a country life, and 
the account of Jaques moralising on the wounded 
deer, his meeting with Touchstone in the forest, his 
apology fur his own melancholy and his satirical vein, 
and the well-known speech on the stages of human 
life, the old song of “ Blow, blow, thou winter’s 
wind,” Rosalind’s description of the marks of a 
lover and of the progress of time with different per- 
sons, the picture of the snake wreathed round Oliver's 
neck while the lioness watches her sleeping prey, and 
Touchstone’s lecture to the shepherd, his defence of 
cuckolds, and panegyric on the virtues of “an If,” 
All of these are familiar to the reader: there is one 
passage of equal delicacy and beauty which may 
have escaped him, and with it we shall close our ac- 
count of * As you like it.’ It is Phoebe’s description 
of Ganimed at the end of the third act. 


« Think not I love him, tho’ I ask for him: 
*Tis but a peevish boy, yet he talks «well :— 
But what care I for words! yet words do well, 
When he that s,eaks them pleases those that hear : 
It is a pretty youth; not very pretty; 
But sure he’s proud, and yet his pride becomes him; 
He'll make a proper man ; the best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 


Did make offence, his eye did heal it up: 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall ; 

His leg is but so so, and yet ’tis well; 

There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper, and more lusty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheek ; twas just the differ- 
ence 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

There be some women, Silvius, had they mark’d 
him 

In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him: but for my part 

I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him ; 

For what had he to do to chide at me 2” 


—D 


A POLITICAL STRATAGEM. 


[From the ‘ Memoirs of Guy Joli,’ who was Secre- 
tary to Cardinal de Retz during the wars of the 
Fronde, and who invented, practised, and has record- 
ed it himself, with equal unscrupulousness. The 
object of it was to hasten a meeting of the Cham- 
bers. | 


Tue Marquis de Noirmoutier engaged to procure a 
gentleman of confirmed bravery and well adapted to 
the purpose, named Estainville, who should fire a 
loaded pistol at M. Joli, in passing through the 
streets in his coach, in such a manner as should be 
agreed upon between them; and the Marquis de 
Fousseuse promised to furnish Estainville with a 
very fleet horse on the occasion. 

On the Friday night, Argenteuil and Joli went to 
the Marquis de Noirmoutier’s, who lived in the 
street of S. Merri, in the same house in which Ad- 
miral Chatillon was killed in the massaere on the 
feast of St Bartholomew. There, in one of the 
rooms most distant from the street, they found 
Estainville. In this room they adjusted Joli’s 
doublet and cloak on a piece of wood, fixed in a par 
ticular position, one of the sleeves of the doublet 
being filled with straw, at which Estainville fired a 
pistol with such truth, that the ball passed through 
the very part which it was intended to pieree. After 
this experiment, it was agreed that the real attack 
should be made on the next morning, at halfan hour 
after seven o’clock, in the street of the Bernardines, 
opposite Argenteuil’s house, which was but a small 
distance from that of the president Charton, to which 
Joli went almost daily. 

The scheme was executed in every respect as it had 
been concerted. Estainville rode up to the coach; 
Joli stooped, and the balls passed over his head, 
through the side of the‘ coach, in a direction 
exactly answerable to the position in which Joli 
was supposed to have sat in the coach: care had 
been taken not to have any servants behind the 
coach, lest they might have prevented the design. 
Estainville now made off, with all expedition, but 
with no small danger, as his horse unfortunately fell 
with him. He, however, by several bye-ways, at 
length got safe to the Marquis de Noirmoutier’s, 
from whence he sent back the horse to the Marquis 
de Fousseuse, who sent it into the country to be 
poisoned, in order to prevent any knowledge of the 
affair from transpiring by that means. 

Another incident happened, which had nearly 
ruined the whole project. The paper which Estain- 
ville had made use of for wadding in loading his pis- 
tol, was the cover of a letter which had been ad- 
dressed to him; but happily that part of it which 
contained his name was burnt away: the remainder 
of the paper, together with the balls, which were still 
hot, were taken up by M. Bignon, the advocate gen- 
eral, who lived in the cloister of the Bernardines: 
this circumstance contributed greatly to persuade 
the people into a belief of the reality of the attack. 

Directly after this transaction, Joli was conducted 
to the house of a surgeon, living at the end of the 
street of the Bernardines, opposite the church of St 
Nicholas du Chardonnet, where, upon taking off his 
clothes, a kind of wound was discovered on his left 
shoulder, which he had himself made the night be- 
fore with a gun flint; so that the surgeon had not 
the least doubt but that he had been shot, and he 
therefore laid on the customary dressings. 

During this time Argenteuil was assiduous in 
endeavours to induce a belief that the court alone 
could have projected this enterprise, in order to get 
rid of that particular Syndic who had appeared the 
most zealous. He went also to the president Char- 
ton’s, who had conceived a notion that he was the 
person meant to be attacked; and as he had the 
command of the city guard in that quarter, he or- 
dered the drums to beat to arms. In the meantime 
Joli retired to his own house, and went to bed. 


The news of the above transaction having reached 
the palace, the proprietors, accompanied by some of 
the Frondeurs, ran in crowds to the Tournelle, de- 
manding justice against those who had assassinated 
Joli, who they asserted was killed. On this account, 
the court which was then sitting, immediately broke 
up, and the chamber of inquiries, being much in- 
flamed, hastened to take their seats in the grand 
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chamber. The President de Charton also went 
thither, armed, with his sword by his side, a 
that the enterprise was intended against him, an 
had beer executed at his door; and his vehemence 
was so great and unaffected, that he repeated up- 
wards of fifty times, “ I say that !” a phrase that he 
had acquired through a bad custom, but which on 
other occasions, he seldom used above seven or eight 
times; being, moreover, a very worthy man and 
firmly attached to his friends. The good president 
carried matters so far as to demand a guard for the 
protection of his person ; but as nobody looked upon 
the affair in the same light as he did, his demand 
was eluded; and he had the mortification to hear M. 
Viole Dourenceau, clerk of the council of the grand 
chamber, observe that he had no objection to grant- 
ing a guard to the president Charton, but that they 
ought to be made by a carpenter. 
. * * * a 

The members who had been commissioned by the 
parliament to inquire into the circumstances of Joli’s 
assassination and of his health, having been at his 
house in the morning, repeated their visit in the 
afternoon, and were very much displeased that his 
wound had been dressed in their absence. To satisfy 
them, therefore, the dressings were again taken off 
by the physicians and surgeons of the parliament. 
The Queen had ordered M. Guenaud, one of the 
physicians, to bring her an account in the evening of 
the condition in which he should find Joli. He ac- 
cordingly went to the Palais Royal, and informed 
her majesty that there could not be the least doubt 
of the reality of the affair; that he had found M. 
Joli very feverish, and that the best actor in the 
world could not push his dissimulation so far in a 
case of this nature. 


—a *: 
ROMAN STORY OF THE IMAGH. 


DIFFERENT VERSIONS OF IT IN WARTON. 


Tuere was an image in the city of Rome, which 
stretched forth its right hand, on the middle finger 
of which was written srrike HERE. For a long time 
none could understand the meaning of this mysteri- 
ous inscription. Till at length a certain subtle clerk, 
who came to see this famous image, observed, as the 
sun shone against it, the shadow of the inscribed fiu- 
ger on the ground at some distance. He imme- 
diately took a spade, and began to dig exactly on that 

t. He came at length to a flight of steps, which 
descended far under ground, and led him to a stately 
palace. Here he entered a hall, where he saw a king 
and queen sitting at table with their nobles, and a 
multitude of people, all clothed in rich garments. 
But no person spake a word. He looked towards 
one corner, where he saw a polished carbuncle, which 
illuminated the whole room. In the opposite corner 
he perceived the figure of a man standing, having 
a bended bow with an arrow in his hand, as pre- 
pared toshoot. On his forehead was written, “ I am, 
who am. Nothing can escape my stroke, not even 
yonder carbuncle which shines so bright.” The 
clerk beheld all with amazement; and entering a 
chamber, saw the most beautiful ladies working at 
the loom in purple. But all was silence. He then 
entered a stable full of the most excellent horses and 
asses: he touched some of them, and they were in- 
stantly turned into stone. He next surveyed all the 
apartments of the palace, which abounded with. all 
that his wishes could desire. He again visited the 
hall, and now began to reflect how he should return ; 
* but,” says he, “my report of all these wonders will 
not be believed, unless I carry something back with 
me.” He therefore took from the principal table a 
golden cup and a golden knife, and placed them in 
his bosom: when the man who stood in the corner 
with the bow, immediately shot at the carbuncle, 
which he scattered into a thousand pieces. At that 
moment the hall became dark as night. In this 
darkness, not being able to find his way, he remained 
in the subterraneous palace, and soon died a miser- 
able death. 


In the moralization of this story, the steps by 
which the clerk descends into the earth, are supposed 
to be the Passions. The palace, so richly stored, is 
the world, with all its vanities and temptations. The 
figure with the bow bent is Death, and the carbuncle 
is Human Life. He suffers for his avarice in covet- 
ing and seizing what was not hisown ; and nosooner 
has he taken the golden knife and cup, that is, en- 
riched himself with the goods of this world, than he 
is delivered up to the gloom and horrors of the 

ve. 

Spenser, in the ‘Faerie Queene,’ seems to have dis- 
tantly remembered this fable, where a fiend, expect- 
ing Sir Guyon will be tempted to snatch some of the 
treasures of the subterraneous House of Richesse, 
which are displayed in his view, is prepared to fasten 
upon him: 


“ Thereat the fiend his gnashing teeth did grate, 
And griev'd so long to lack his greedie pray ; 
For well he weened that so glorious bayte 
Would tempt his guest to take thereof essay : 
Had he so doen, he had him snatcht away 

More light than culver in the faucon’s fist.” 


This story ‘was originally invented of Pope Ger- 
bert, or Silvester the Second, who died in the year 
1003. He was eminently learned in the mathema- 
tical sciences, and on that account was styled a ma- 
gician. William of Malmesbury is, I believe, the first 
writer now extant by whom it is recorded, and he 
produces it partly to show that Gerbert was not al- 
ways successful in those attempts which he so fre- 
quently practised to discover treasures hid in the 
earth, by the application of the necromantic arts. I 
will translate Malmesbury’s narration of this fable, 
as it varies in some of the circumstances, and has 
some heightenings of the fiction :—“ At Rome there 
was a brazen statue, extending the forefinger of the 
right hand; and on its forehead was written stRIkE 
HERE. Being suspected to conceal a treasure, it had 
received many bruises from the credulous and ignor- 
ant in their endeavours to open it. At length Ger- 
bert unriddled the mystery. At noonday observing 
the reflection of the forefinger on the ground, he 
marked the spot. At night he came to the place, 
with a page carrying alamp. There, by a magical 
operation, he opened a wide passage in the earth ; 
through which they both descended, and came toa 
vast palace. The walls, the beams, and the whole 
structure, ‘were of gold; they saw golden images 
of knights playing at chess, with a king and queen 
of gold at a banquet, with numerous attendants in 
gold; and cups of immense size and value. In a 
recess was a carbuncle, whose lustre illuminated the 
whole palace; opposite to which stood a figure with 
a bended bow. As they attempted to touch some of 
the rich furniture, all the golden images seemed to 
rush upon them. Gerbert was too wise to attempt 
this a second time; but the page was bold enough to 
snatch from the table a golden knife of exquisite 
workmanship. At that moment all the golden 
images rose up with a dreadful noise; the figure with 
the bow shot at the carbuncle; and a total darkness 
ensued. ‘The page then replaced the knife, other- 
wise they both would have suffered a cruel death.” 
Malmesbury afterwards mentions a brazen bridge, 
framed by the enchantments of Gerbert, beyond 
which were golden horses of a gigantic size, with 
riders of gold, richly illuminated by the most serene 
meridian sun. A large company attempt to pass the 
bridge, with a design of stealing some pieces of the 
gold. Immediately the bridge rose from its founda- 
tions, and stood perpendicular on one end: a bra- 
zen man appeared from beneath it, who struck the 
water with a mace of brass, and the sky was over- 
spread with the most horrible gloom. 


i 
LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE BACK OF A PORTRAIT (UNKNOWN) 
*. IN THE POSSESSION OF MY FRIEND, DR HUME 
HEATHERHEAD. 


I could not link this image with a name 
Loftier than well might covet all its graces ; 
Yet have I sought among a thousand faces 
Of lineage old and high, for one the same : 
Well might we deem it not of earthly Dame, 
So much of a diviner aspect breaks 
From that high brow; did not the delicate 
streaks 
Of current blood the mortal truth proclaim. 
Oh art! if thus thou leadest us to fame, 
Lead on, with such meek majesty of love, 
*Till things below shall vie with things above ; 
Only in spiritual essence not the same. 
ae. T. 


—_—__— 


TABLE TALE. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “FRONDEUR” IN THE TIME OF 
MAZARIN, 


The term Frondeur (a slinger) took its rise from 
the following incident:—The shop-boys, and other 
young people, frequently assembled in different parts 
of the city, and amused themselves with flinging 
stones at each other, in spite of all the attempts of 
the officers of justice to prevent them. This cir- 
cumstance the Sieur Bachaumont, a counsellor of 
the parliament, and son of tke president Le Coigneux, 
jestingly applied one day to the custom which the 
Duke of Orleans then had of going to the parlia- 
ment purposely to restrain the impetuosity of some 
of the members, who were accustomed to deliver 
their sentiments with too much freedom; in which 
his Highness generally succeeded so long as he con- 
tinued present amongst them. But in his absence the 
assembly frequently resumed the consideration of 
former days’ transactions, and their decisiuns thereon 
often proved very unsatisfactory to the court; upon 
which the Sieur Bachaumont observed, that the 
court was likely to succeed no better in its attempts 
to restrain the parliament, than the officers of justice 
had in theirs to suppress the disorderly conduct of 
the [slingers] Frondeurs: so that from this time the 
title was given, at first, to all those members in gen- 
eral who expressed their sentiments freely, and after- 
wards to those only who acted in opposition to the 
Cardinal; and it obtained so general an use at last, 
that cloths, ribands, laces, swords, and all other kinds 
of merchandise, even bread itself, could none of them 


be good, unless they were @ la fronde, and there was 
no term more expressive, to denote an honest man, 
ry that of “a good Frondeur.”—Memoirs of Guy 

i. 

AMUSING MISTAKE. 

There is arrived a man who has been fetched from 
the farthest parts of Galicia, and is such a saint, that 
they say’ he has performed miracles. The Mar- 
chioness de los Velez, formerly governess of the 
King, was like to die, and she sent to have him come 
in all haste; but her messengers were so long in their- 
journey, that she was well again before he arrived. 
It was known what day he would arrive, and while 
she was then expecting him, Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo, who is her nephew, and had not seen her 
since his return from Flanders, happened to go to 
her house much about the same time that the saint 
of Galicia was expected. The Marchioness’s people 
not knowing him (for he had been absent many 
years), and not considering that there were few men 
of his age and looks so happy as to work miraeles, 
concluded, without any more ado, that he was the 
saint; and immediately they threw open the great 
door and rung the bell for the signal, as the Mar- 
chioness had ordered. All the duennas and the 
maids came to receive him, with every one a wax 
candle in her hand ; and several fell upon their knees, 
and would not let him stir till he had given them his. 
blessing. Don Ferdinand thought they were ma- 
king a fool of him; he knew not whether he was 
bewitched or whether he dreamed. It was to no 
purpose that he expostulated with them; they paid 
no attention to him at all, the noise and crowd was 
so great; they brought their beads to touch him; 
and those that were far off him, threw them at his 
head with a hundred medals fastened to them. The 
most zealous began to cut his cloak and his clothes ; 
and he, for his part, began to fear, that in order to 
multiply his relics, they would cut him to pieces. 
The Marchioness de los Velez, who was carried in a 
great elbow chair, came to meet the holy man; and 
truly, when she perceived the mistake, and saw it 
was her nephew, she fell a laughing so loud and so 
long, that she far exceeded the strength every one 
thought she had. When he went from her house, 
he came to see us, all torn, and just as the devout 
people had left him.—D'Aunois’ Travels in Spain. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF SHAKSPEARE'S BEAUTIFUL EPISODE 
OF THE ‘ CASKETS,’ IN THE ‘MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
(First Translated by Warton from the Greek of Johan- 
nes Damascenus, a monk.) 


The king commanded four chests to be made; 
two of which were covered with gold, and secured 
by golden locks, but filled with the rotten bones of 
human careases. The other two were overlaid with 
pitch, and bound with rough cords; but replenished 
with precious stones and the most exquisite gems, 
and with ointments of the richest odour. He called 
his nobles together; and placing these chests before 
them, asked whieh they thought the most valuable. 
They pronounced those with the gold coverings to 
be the most precious, supposing they were made to 
contain the crowns and girdles of the king. The 
two chests covered with pitch they viewed with con- 
tempt. “ Then,” said the king, “I presumed what would 
be your determination ; for ye look with the eyes of 
sense. But to discern baseness or value, which are 
hid within, we must look with the eyes of the mind.” 
He then ordered the golden chests to be opened, 
which exhaled an intolerable stench, and filled the 
beholders with horror. 


ONE OF THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE'S STORIES, 

Two Cordeliers arriving late one evening at a li'tle 
village, were obliged to lodge at a butcher’s, and the 
chamber where they lay was only separated by a few 
boards from that where the butcher and his wife slept. 
Curiosity led the Cordeliers to hearken to what the 
man and woman were conversing about. The hus- 
band began talking of his domestic concerns, and said, 
+] must get up, my dear, to-morrow betimes, and give 
a look at our Cordeliers; one of them is, I think, in 
pretty good order, but we will kill both and salt them 
down, which will turn well to our account,’’ The 
poor friars were so horribly frightened at this speech, 
that they were ready to expire with fear, and were 
resoived to save themselves by jumping out of the 
wirdow. The thinnist of the two fell lightly on the 
ground, and ran as far as the town without waiting 
for hiscompanion, The other followed his example ; 
but being very fat, fell so heavily that he hurt his 
legs, and with difficulty crawled to a little shed which 
he found not far off, and which proved to be the place 
where the pigs usually lay. Early the next morning 
the butcher got ready his knife, and went straight to 
the stye:—‘* Come, come, my Cordeliers,” said he, 
“ come out, come out, for to-day Iam resolved to eat some 
of your puddings.” The Cordelier cried out for mercy ; 
and the butcher, who concluded that St Francois had 
metamorphosed one of his pigs into a Friar, on pur- 
pose to punish him for having sported witi the name 
of a religious order of men, was overcome with terror ; 
but the matter being soon explained, the good fathers, 1n 
gratitude for their hospitable reception, and fortunate 
release from their fears, very peaceably parted with 
their host, and comforted him with their benediction. 
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THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


|The Edinburgh Review, No. 125, and Quarterly 
Review, No. 108. 

Mr Cooxe’s late Life of Lord Bolingbroke has 
proved a curious example of the service that may 
sometimes be rendered by a very worthless book to the 
subject of which it treats. In Mr Cooke’s per- 
formance not a single fact is stated relating to Lord 
Bolingbroke, that was not previously known ; nor is 
any new light thrown upon a single one of the many 
obscure passages of his history. On the contrary, 
many things which had been distinctly enough related 
by his Lordship’s preceding biographers, are in this, 
the latest work which has appeared upon the subject, 
as well as the longest, and the one of by far the 
greatest pretension, obscured and sometimes made 
nearly unintelligible by the author’s habitually negli- 
gent and confused manner of narrating. » For one 
thing, extraordinary as it may be thought, his custom 
is generally to eschew dates—we mean precise dates 
—altogether ; but when he does favour us with one, 
it is almost sure to be wrong. If, however, even 
while avoiding dates—as an impediment to the smooth 
flow of style, or for some other equally sensible reason 
—he would proceed in a straightforward course, 
relating transactions at Jeast in the order in which 
they occurred—so that, of any two incidents, we might 
always know which happened first, and which last— 
his narrative would be at least intelligible, though 
not in all respects satisfactory. But this he will not 
do. From some notion apparently of there being a 
sort of epic beauty in taking up a story rather at the 
middle than at the commencement, he is as often to 
be found going back as forward—so that, what with 
this habit and his want of dates together, it is some- 
times hardly possible to know whereabouts he is. In 
all other respects, his qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken are as low as it is possible to imagine. 
His knowledge both of the political and the literary 
history of the times about which he writes, seems to 
have been, in nearly its whole amount, got up while 
he was preparing his book ; and of course it barely 
serves to conduct him along the one narrow line 
marked out by the movements of his hero—like a 
hand-lanthorn, it helps him along his foot-path, but 
casts no light a yard on either side of it. Even his 
knowledge of the events of Bolingbroke’s career is 
extremely superficial and imperfect, never extending 
beyond what is to be gathered frem the commonest 
books, and even defective in a good deal that some 
very common books might have supplied. Of any 
thing like research, or the settlement of disputed 
facts, he has no notion whatever; with him all 
authorities are equally good, and all evidence equally 
credible and trustworthy. Indeed, his insensibility to 
the importance of authorities is sufficiently shown 
by the absurd manner in which he usually indicates 
such as he professes to refer to. ‘The mere name of 
the author, or a loose quotation of a part of the title, 
is commonly all he gives us—and this even when 
dealing with the most doubtful and controverted 
points. Rut indeed he is seldom aware when he 
is upon ground where difficulties exist or disputes 
have been maintained ; many things that have puzzled 
others he gets over, it must be confessed, with the 
greatest ease in the world. It is only a pity that he 
does not always succeed in making the matter as 
plain to his readers as it seems to be to himself. 
We need scarcely add, of a writer so wholly unpro- 
vided in regard to the prime requisites for the species 
of composition upon which he has adventured, and 
indeed so unconscious of what the qualifications are 
which his task demands, that his reflections and 
Teasonings upon his facts are not worth more than 
his facts themselves. They nowhere show the least 
acuteness or sagacity, and are often positively 
stupid, : 

His book, nevertheless, as we have said, has 
already done something, by the attention to the 
subject which it has re-awakened,’ toclear up some 





of the obscurities in Bolingbroke’s history. There 
are articles upon it both in the last Quarterly and 
in the last Edinburgh Review; and both papers 
are curious and valuable, though on different ac- 
counts. The writer in the Quarterly has done 
good service to the cause of sound literature by a 
masterly dissection and exposure of a portion of Mr 
Cooke's compilation of niaiseries and blunders. The 
Edinburgh reviewer, we are sorry to say, has not 
discharged his duty by any means so faithfully to 
the work he professes to examine. He even ven- 
tures, we must believe without having read it, to 
speak of it in terms of commendation :—‘ The 
performance of Mr Cooke,” he says, “is a very 
creditable work. It is written in good language.” 
And he praises the author for the great and laudable 
pains he has bestowed in studying his subject,—in so 
far at least as it could be mastered by the consulta- 
tion and perusal of printed books. In other respects 
also he has executed his task somewhat negligently, 
and with little vigour. He adopts, as we shall pre- 
sently notice more particularly, one of Mr Cooke's 
grossest blunders without suspicion; and the paper 
altogether, though sensibly written, is unusually dry, 
languid, and ineffective in style and manner. But 
confining himself almost exclusively to a single small 
section of Bolingbroke’s life, which is, however, the 
most important part of it in an historical point of 
view, he has very considerably added to our know- 
ledge of his proceedings during that period, by a 
mass of hitherto unpublished materials of which he 
has been enabled to avail himself. From the 
voluminous collections made by the late Sir James 
Mackintosh, by permission of the French Govern- 
ment, from the archives of the Foreign Office at 
Paris, during his residence there in 1814, it is here 
shown that, as has always been suspected, but never 
before clearly ascertained, both Bolingbroke and 
Harley were deeply engaged, before the death of 
Queen Anne, in the schemes which were then on 
foot to secure the inheritance of the crown for the 
Pretender. The evidence brought forward to prove 
this in the present paper is, we think, quite conclu- 
sive. Much new light is also thrown, in connection 
with this matter, upon the infamous proceedings of 
the two English ministers, in their conduct both of 
the negociations and of the military movements which 
immediately preceded the peace of Utrecht. There 
can new be no Jonger any doubt that they were here 
guilty, not only of the most scandalous treachery to 
their Sovereign's allies, but of the most flagrant 
treason against their Sovereign herself. Another 
very curious fact also appears—and one which had 
never been suspected—namely, that even subsequent 
to the peaceable proclamation and undisputed ac- 
cession of King George, Bolingbroke still seems to 
have had some design in petto for bringing in the Pre. 
tender. But for the rounds from which this in- 
ference is deduced, we must refer our readers to the 
article itself. We cordially join with the writer in 
expressing our hopes that the Historical Collections 
of Sir James Mackintosh may be secured for general 
use, and deposited in some of our national reposi- 
tories, accessible to the public at large.” 


Next to Bolingbroke’s conduct as a British minis- 
ter, during the last four years of the reign of Queen 
Anne, the most curious and interesting part of his 
history is that which relates to his subsequent con- 
nection with the Pretender, and his sudden dismissal 
from that person’s service. A series of charges, 
seven in number, was, soon after his dismissal, pre- 
ferred against him by the Pretender. «These 
articles,” says Mr Cooke, “were printed and cir- 
culated in England; and Bolingbroke directed his 
secretary to give them the following laconic answer.” 
A short note is then added, which the author has 
found, we presume, in some of the common Lives, 
It contains nothing of any consequence. Before 
giving us this statement, however, as his manner is, 
Mr Cooke has been employed for several pages in 


examining the Pretender's charges seriatim ; and not 
only arguing about them, but telling us occasionally 
how the facts to which they refer stand according to 
Bolingbroke’s own statement—and what is “ the 
account to be gathered from the justification Boling- 
broke published a short time after.” Neither date 
nor title of the publication thus referred to is given ; 
and from the vague, though affectedly familiar man- 
ner in which it is mentioned, it is pretty evident that 
our author is merely quoting at second-hand from 
some statement which he has found in one or other of 
the previous Memoirs of Bolingbroke, of all of which 
he speaks in his preface with somuch contempt. It is 
possible, however, that the justification by Bolingbroke, 
to which he means to refer, may be his Lordship’s 
celebrated Letter to Sir William Wyndham, which 
consists chiefly of a vindication of the part of his 
political life now under consideration. We have not 
at this moment the letter at hand to refer to, else 
perhaps we might be able to make out whether it 
may probably be what Mr Cooke has here had in his 
eye. But it is no matter. Between twenty and 
thirty pages after, Mr Cooke, for the first time, 
mentions the letter to Wyndham; and, upon that 
occasion, he gives a flaming account of the prodigious 
effects produced by its publication, in the utter con- 
fusion of Bolingbroke’s detractors—the disabusing 
the Tories of their predilections in favour of the 
Pretender—the conversation and the controversy 
which it everywhere excited—and, above all, in the 
multitude of answers, critiques, and remarks upon 
it, with which the press immediately teemed. All 
this, according to our author, happened in the year 
1717; the same in which the letter professes to have 
been written. But, unluckiiy for Mr Cooke’s glow- 
ing description, in point of fact, as has been com- 
pletely shown by the writer of the article in the 
Quarterly Review, Bolingbroke’s Letter to Sir 
William Wyndham was never either published or 
heard of by the public till thirty-five years after this 
time. It first appeared in 1752, after the death of 
the writer ; and, what is more to the purpose, after 
the death also of every individual appealed to or 
mentioned in it—when nobody remained to set right 
the facts asserted in it, however misrepresented. It 
is a little awkward that the Edinburgh reviewer 
should, in this monstrous misconception, have fol- 
lowed Mr Cooke, as we‘have already observed, 
without the slightest idea of there being anything 
wrong. 


We mention this matter, however, at present for. 
the sake of pointing attention to a very curious 
document, which appears to lia,. 2een overlooked by. 
all the parties who have reccutiy been discussing 
this subject. Having mentioned what he describes 
as the vindication of himself from the Pretender’s 
charges, which “ Bolingbroke published a short time 
after,” Mr Cooke triumphantly subjoins—<“ Since 
his facts have never yet been called in question, we 
are bound to believe them true ; and if they are true, 
what becomes of this fourth charge of these veracious 
articles?” Now, in the first place, most certainly 
Bolingbroke never published any such justification 
as is here spoken of. He knew much better what 
he was about. But this is not all. Although he 
did not publish (and, we may be sure, never while he 
lived would have published) such a defence, with the 
matter which he knew must have been tacked to it, 
or which it must immediately have called forth, he 
yet did prepare something of the kind before he drew. 
up his Letter to Wyndham, and sent it to a quarter 
from which he immediately received a reply, calling 
his facts in question in a tolerably energetic fashion. 
He made his secretary write, as it was professed 
(but the manner, as well as the matter, sufficiently 
betrays his own pen), a series of letters to Mr Mur- 
ray, the secretary of the Pretender, a very short time 
after his dismissal, in which he attempts to answer all 
the charges made against him. The letters are, in all, 
four in number, one of them being of very considerable 
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length. To the whole a long reply was immediately 
returned by Mr Murray (the elder brother, it may 
be remembered, of Lord Mansfield, and who seems 
to have possessed no small share of his brother's 
eloquence and ability). From this rejoinder, which 
appears to have effectually silenced his Lordship, we 
will now extract a few sentences, The tone of cool 
contempt in which Bolingbroke’s diverse lofty pro- 
fessions are treated, and especially his pretensions to 
veracity, will not surprise any person of judgment 
who has studied the history of that most unscrupu- 
lous and profligate politician, who certainly was not 
the man ever to miss his aim if a lie, or any number 
of lies, would enable him to hit it. The article in 
the Edinburgh Review, by-the-bye, contains some 
new and striking illustrations of the lengths to which 
he was capable of going in this way. 

After acknowledging the receipt of the four 
letters professing to have come from Bolingbroke’s 
secretary, by his Lordship’s orders, Mr Murray 
observes :—‘‘ I was pleased to find the King’s con- 
duct, in removing his Lordship, thoroughly cleared 
by the weakness of his defence ;” and he afterwards 
adds :—* Though you desire a particular answer to 
his Lordship’s letters, I am persuaded that it is your 
opinion that they do not deserve it. However, to 
gratify your curiosity, I will put his management of 
the King’s affairs in so true a light, as must convince 
every loyal subject of the necessity of displacing him. 
His Lordship’s letters are not calculated so much to 
clear himself, as to weaken the King’s interest in 
England, and to discourage all correspondence with 
him. He has given general answers to particular 
charges. There are evident marks of guilt, and con- 
cern at the discovery of his actions in every line ; 
and an innocent man, with his Lordship’s pen, could 
have made a more plausible defence. Before I enter 
into particulars, I cannot but observe, that his nar- 
rative of facts is as true as the accounts he gives of 
himself—that he was withdrawn from the world—that 
in this retreat he will heartily pray for the prosperity 
of his friends, and comfort himself with the testimony 
of a good conscience. The goodness of his conscience 
will appear from the discharge of the trust reposed 
in him; and they who are acquainted with his Lord- 
ship's character must be surprised at his reflection 
on the immorality and bad characters of others.” 

The writer then goes on to the 
several statements of the defence. The following 
passage is worth quoting, without reference to Boling- 
broke. Speaking of the quantity of arms which his 
Lordship might have purchased with the money at 
his disposal, Mr Murray observes,—“ Ten shillings 
is the price of a new musket; and, since the reduc- 
tion of the troops in France, serviceable arms were 
to be had at 20d. a piece.” 

A fact is afterwards alluded to, which, we believe, 
is not generally known. Bolingbroke’s attempts to 
undermine the Duke of Ormond, Murray remarks, 
are nothing new:—“ You are not a stranger,” he 
says, “to the design that was formed by his Lord. 
ship, in July, 1714, to set Lord Churchill” (the only 
title the Jacobites would give the Duke of Marl- 
borough, being that which he had before the Revo- 
lution) “ at the head of the army.” 

“When the Duke” (of Ormond), it is afterwards 
stated, “had returned from his second voyage to 
England, and waited on the coast of France for an- 
other opportunity, Lord Bolingbroke wrote to him 
to come nearer Paris, and promised to meet his 
Grace in order to concert measures with him. His 
Grace complied with the proposal, named a place at 
twelve leagues’ distance from Paris, and was punctual 
to the time appointed. Lord Bolingbroke came 
about ten days after; instead of discoursing about 
business, he drank to excess, and early on the second 


day after his coming, he returned to Paris, without 
saying anything to the purpose.” 


examine 


Some perticulars are given in a subsequent passage 
respecting Bolingbroke’s connexion with the Duke of 
Berwick, vith whom he had latterly become inti- 
mate. We shall only quote the conclusion of the 
statement :—“ I am persuaded that his Grace was 
the channel of correspondence betwixt his Lordship 
and a certain Lord in England. [Who may this 
have been?] For though his Lordship denies his 
having any correspondence vith him, or any of the 


Court of England, there are good reasons to suspect 
him of it,—as, the old intimacy between them—his 
Lordship’s leaving England upon his advice—and 
the visit he paid him the evening before he left Lon-~ 
don; not to mention the sneaking letter he sent from 
France to Mr Stanhope; and even his Lordship 
qualifies the denial of such a correspondence by saying 
that he had held none since he engaged in the King’s 
business, which, by the way, was three months after 
his coming to France. This correspondence with a 
person who had upon several occasions betrayed the 
Church of England, and sacrificed his own country 
to a foreign prince, is a pregnant instance of his 
Lordship’s resolution to serve the King upon a Pro- 
testant and English bottom, or not to serve at all.” 


The following occurs a little lower down:— 
“ Though his Lordship is pleased to charge others 
with want of secrecy, I can assure you, that, in the 
midst of his wine, he discovered secrets of the great- 
est importance to some of the very persons whom he 
now represents in such black characters, and that 
they expressed a concern at his imprudence.” 

Bolingbroke’s assertion, that he had from the very 
first combatted with great decency and firmness the 
Chevalier’s prejudices upon the subject of religion, 
is flatly contradicted. “It is certain,” says Mur- 
ray, “he never spoke of his having such a design 
till a few days before the King had fixed his depar- 
ture for Britain. And it must be owned that 
several worthy men, who were then at Paris, thought 
it an improper time to press his Majesty on that 
head, when he had not leisure to inquire into it ; 
and that his Lordship was not the most proper person 
to talk of religion.” : 

Bolingbroke’s assertion about the rudeness of his 
dismissal is also treated as another slander. His 
Majesty, it is affirmed, took the course he did in 
tenderness to his Lordship. There are considerable 
doubts as to the truth of the account which Boling- 
broke himself has given of the circumstances of this 
affair. 

We shall add only another sentence or two from 
the concluding part of the letter :— 


* What the principles were his Lordship says he 
brought out of England with him, I do not know, 
having never had reason to believe that he gave him- 
self much trouble about any. . a * 
His Lordship concludes that there are abundance of 
things more that he could say to clear himself; but by 
the scurrility of his letters, it may be presumed that 
he has omitted nothing in tenderness to any person 
whatsoever.” 


The whole of this correspondence, Tindal intorms 
us in his History of the Reign of George I, was 
published in an octavo pamphlet, at London, in the 
year 1735, but was immediately suppressed. Tindal, 
however, has printed the letters at large. Could this 
publication have any connection with Bolingbroke’s 
sudden departure from England that year, and his 
return to France,—a step for which no satisfactory 
reasons have ever yet been assigned, although hints 
both in his own letters, and in those of some of his 
friends, prove that there was some strong reason, 
which could not be publicly stated ? 


— 
OLD FRENCH HISTORY. 


Melanges Historiques et Litteraires. Par M. Le 


Baron de Barante. 

In introducing this estimable author to our readers 
a few weeks ago, we noticed but a very small portion 
of the matter contained in his three last and interest- 
ing volumes. We will now proceed to give a sort of 
table of contents ; for we hold it one of the most use- 
ful of our humble duties as reviewers, to make known 
to those who have less time, or fewer opportunities, 
the substance and matter of the new works that come 
before us. In this manner we may serve as indi- 
cators, pointing out what “falls within the range of 
this person’s taste and studies, and what may have a 
claim on that person’s attention, or be more immedi- 
ately interesting to him. In the economy of the 
table, a bill of fare is a useful thing ; but how much 
more useful must ‘such a register be for the banquet 
of literature, where the dishes are countless, and 
where there is no end to making new ones? 


A prominent subject in the Baron de Barante’s 
present book, is an historical sketch of the Royalist 
war in the Vendée against the Republicans of 
France ; an important, and deeply interesting sub. 
ject, which we do not remember to have seen treated 
elsewhere with so near an approach to impartiality. 
The ‘Memoires of Madame de la Rochejaquelin,’ 
which have been so universally read, are strongly 
biassed, and they could not be otherwise. That 
lady belonged to a family who carried their devotion 
to royalty to the most romantic excess ; and she saw 
those who were nearest and dearest to her, fall, in 
the field or on the scaffold, in defence of that cause ; 
the atrocious cruelties of the Republicans had utterly 
desolated her home and heart ; and she looked at all 
the events and characters of the French Revolution 
through an atmosphere of kindred blood. M. de 
Barante, though feeling all the enormities of those 
times, sees more clearly. What we have called an 
historical sketch (for it comes to that collectively) is 
a series of biographical memoirs relating to the lives 
and fortunes of the Vendéan chiefs—Jacques Cathe- 
lineau, the wool-factor; Artus de“.Bonchamp, the 


_distinguished officer and nobleman; the Marquis 


Louis Marie de Lescure; D'Elbée; Henri de la 
Rochejaquelin ; the gay, dissipated, but heroic Prince 
de Talmond; Bernard de Marigny; Charles Virot 
de Sombreuil; Stofflet, the miller; Charette de la 
Contrie; the Abbe Bernier; Louis de la Roche- 
jaquelin. All these remarkable men, who, for a long 
time, kept’the eyes and hopes of all the Royalists in 
Europe fixed upon them, are described with admira- 
ble brevity and simplicity in M. de Barante’s first 
volume. 

On the other side there is a memoir of that mis- 
sionary of murder, Carrier, who invented the noyades, 
or art of drowning the Royalists by fifties at a time; 
who empoisoned the waters of the Loire with the 
mu!titude of human bodies he threw into it; and 
who then, in writing to the Convention, exclaimed 
with horrid point and ambiguity,—‘ Quel torrent 
révolutionnaire que cette Loire!” 


This is not a subject we like to dwell upon, and 
the acts and leading scenes are familiar to most 
readers; but there is a little bye-scene, a sort of 
episode or interlude, which is not so generally known. 
It is curious throughout, and it goes to confirm 
an opinion lately expressed by an English 
writer,* that one of the great sources of the guillo- 
tinades, noyades, fusillades, cannonades, and other 
massacres of the Revolutionists, proceeded from their 
own personal fear; a vile motive, but the strongest 
of all in certain natures. 


“ It was in the month of January, 1794, and public 
men were still disputing as to what system was best 
adapted to put an end to the war of the Vendée. A 
multitude of children, women, and old men, had been 
seized in the country and brought to Nantes; they were 
all crowded together in one prison, where they died 
rapidly of cold, hunger, and destitution. ‘It would be 
impossible for me (says Savaryt+) to retrace, with its 
hideous colours, the frightful picture that offered itself 
to my eyes in that pestiferous place. It had such an 
effect on my companion Guillon, that he fell sick the 
next day.’ 


‘Against the advice of General Kleber, who be- 
lieved all interference or communication with such 
people to be useless, Savary went to Carrier, proposed 
to him that he should send those unfortunate prisoners 
back to their homes, and endeavoured to show him that 
so far from there being any danger in it, such a measure 
would be efficacious in restoring peace to the Vendée. 
On a second visit ke succeeded in inspiring an appear- 
ance of compassion in Carrier. ‘I consent,’ cried he, 
*to restore them to liberty, and send them back to 
their homes !’—* Well, then,’ rejoined Savary, ‘ give 
me an order in writing."“—*An order in writing!’ 
shouted Carrier, ‘ J don’t wish to get myself guillo- 
tined !” 

“In the meantime, some charitable inhabitants of 
Nantes had obtained permission to withdraw some 
poor orphan children, and take care of them. The 
revolutionary committee enjoined them, under pain of 
being treated as persons suspected by the Republic, to 
take those children back again to the infectious prison- 
General Kleber was indignant at this. Savary 

* Quarterly Review, No. CVIII. ¢ Memoirs of 
Robespierre,’ &c. 

+ Savary, afterwards Adjatant-General, Duke of Rovigo, 
Chief of Buonaparte’s Secret Police, &c., &c. He died 
lately at Algiers, of which colony or conquest he had the 
command. 
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returned to Carrier, whom he found quiet in his 
bed. He was disturbed by this sudden visit: 
he was ignorant (or so he said) of the order of 
the committee about the orphans. Savary’s repre- 
sentations heated his brain. He jumps out of his 
bed; he swears, blasphemes, storms; he serids some 
gendarmes to summon the niembers of the committee: 
no sooner do they appear than he runs to his sabre, and 
threatens their president with it. ‘ What signifies,’ 
cries he, with a round of oaths, ‘this proclamation 
about the Vendéan children? Who authorised you to 
stick it up? You all deserve the guillotine ?— 
‘ Citizen representative,’ they replied, “ we thought we 
were anticipating your intentions.’ These words pro- 
duced a new fit of furious passion. ‘If in tive minutes,’ 
roared Carrier, ‘a contrary order is not published in 
Nantes, I will'have you all guillotined—all !’ 

« Savary finishes his account of this monster, who 
continued his atrocities for some time longer, with these 
cool words, ‘Carrier appeared to me a great spoilt 
child that stood in need of leading-strings, or a place in 
the mad house at Charenton.’ 

‘¢ This,” continues M. de Barante, ‘* was expressing 
one’s sentiments very gently, touching a man who, at 
the very time Savary saw him, was giving himself up 
to the most sanguinary madness. The e is something 
frightful in Carrier's furious and brief emotion of 
humanity; occurring, as it did, in the midst of a daily 
series of criminal horrors, Carrier was not accustomed 
to contradict the men of the committee: they and he 
had mutually heated one another (and they were afraid 
of one another), and they generally agreed perfectly 
well in committing those acts of cruelty, at the recol- 
lection of which France stil! tre:nbles.” 

And while Carrier was causing in different ways 
(out of which drowning and beheading were the 
most merciful) the death of fifteen thousand French 
subjects, he was trembling all the time for his own 
life. So, at the fountain-head of Government, in the 
Convention, the Robespierres, and tke members that 
voted with them, and who commissioned the whole- 
sale murders in the provinces, were every day 
trembling at a pressure of alarm, both from without 
and within ; and their most daring and bloody efforts 
were only specimens of the desperate, blind fury of 
cowards. We really believe, provided there had 
been but adozen—nay, six—nay, four, or even two 
men of leading talent, and endowed with civil courage, 
in that degree, in which, as a nation, the French 
have always possessed military courage, that the low- 
souled villains of the Montagne party would have 
been checked and defeated at the very beginning, 
and France have been spared from an opprobrium it 
will take centuries to remove. But there was nothing 
of the sort! The best of those who sate in the Con- 
vention reserved all their courage for their public 
execution on the scaffold, where it had become the 
fashion for all parties to die with sang-froid, and (if 
possible) with a bon-mot. 

To return to our position. We are convinced, that 
the tithe of a tithe of these sacrifices, thus fooled 
away, would have been sufficient, at the out- 
set, to dispose of the Robespierres, the Heberts, the 
Dantons, the Collot d’Herbois, the Barréres, the 
Billaud- Varennes, and the rest. We see little to 
admire in a man who dies boldly when there is no 
help for it. Half the criminals at the Old Bailey 
have done the same; but we more than admire the 
patriot, who, while there is every hope, in case of his 
falling in with the prevailing iniquity, of his being 
able to'save his life, stakes it, with his eyes open, on 
the chance of doing good to his country. 

Although we did not intend it, we are tempted 
to give M. de Barante’s conclusion to the memoir of 
Carrier, as it points a great lesson, and alludes (as 
things notorious to all), to certain facts and cireum- 
stances which the recent English writer only guesses 
at, and for which guesses, or interrogations, he seems 
to applaud his own sagacity.* 


“Some time before his execution, Robespierre con- 
ceived the project of putting an end to the reign of 
terror, and throwing all its crimes on his colleagues. 

e had Carrier recalled, and he intimated to him that 
he was dissatisfied with his conduct. A somewhat less 
ferocious spirit began to reign at Nantes, Fouquet and 
Lambertye were even sacrificed to the public horror, and 


* The writer in the Quarterly Review 
Robespierre “did not mean a day to tet ay ww 
d’Herbois, Barrére, and Billaud-Varennes, his rival trium- 
virate, with the 1,100 victims who perished subsequently to 
his secession?” To be sure he did! as he also meant to 
make them accountable for the 1527 victims who had been 
guillotined before his secession. See M. de Barante, as 
quoted in our next paragraph. But these manceuvres of 
Robespierre were 8o notorious, that the finding them out 
in the ‘Q. arterly’ is finding a mare’s nest, 


condemned to death ; not, however, ostensibly, for the 
massacres they had committed, but uader pretext of 
their having let some victims escape the slaughter. Not- 
withstanding this, Carrier went and took his seat with 
great assurance in the National Convention, never 
attempting to conceal what he had done, and always 
speaking on those questions that involved new sau- 
guinary measures. 

“ The 9th Thermidor arcived: those who triumphed 
over Robespierre, saw themselves carried by the tide 
to overthrow the scaffolds, and take a new direction. 
As soun as the effusion of blood was once stopped, a 
universal outcry, which became louder and louder, 
was raised against the men that had shed so much. 
To captivate public opinion (pour conquerir la faveur 
publique) it was then necessary for public men to lend 
themselves, when called upon, to a just vengeance which 
animated all France. Every one of the revolutionists 
hastened to exonerate himself, by laying the blame of all 
the massacres on his associates and colleagues ; and 
in their divisions they excited the people against such 
members of the National Convention as had gone a little 
Sarther than others. 

“ The troubles of the Vendée, which still lasted, the 
trial of some people of Nantes, whom Carrier had seat to 
Paris, and who, when they were brought into court (after 
the 9th Themidor), found themselves in a position to be 
accusers instead of victims, brought down execrations 
on his head ; and the public voice soon demanded the 
execution of Carrier. The Convention was quite ready 
to commit him for trial. In vain Carrier, with sang- 
JSroid, represented, that he Lad only obeyed the orders 
of the Convention ; that he had only conformed to the 
general spirit ; that measures, pretty much the same 
as his, had been adopted in other provinces; that, at 
the very time he was doing his work at Nantes, an 
authentic decree of the Convention had commanded 
the Republican generals to put all the Vendéans to 
the edge of the sword, and reduce all the villages to 
ashes ;—that infernal columns (the troops merited the 
name) had executed those orders. ‘Why then,’ 
cried he, ‘should you blame me to-day for what your 
own votes and decrees ordered? Dves the Conven- 
tion wish to condemn itself? I predict it to you: you 
will all be enveloped ia an inevitable proscription. 
If I am to be punished as guilty, everybody and every- 
thing here is guilty, even down to the president's hand- 
bell Pf ”»* 


The facts were incontrovertible—they were known 
to all France, and a good part of Europe besides. 
The arguments, considering to whom they were 
addressed, were not very easy to answer; but the 
Convention, true to its old vileness, found it ex- 
pedient and safe to send Carrier to the scaffold; 
and so he was sent, although there were probably 
not two among them who really felt and duly ap- 
preciated his crimes :— 





** Carrier’s defence,” continues our author, ‘‘ was 
not listened to. Perhaps there was some imprudence 
in attacking him; but the Convention would have 
been still more imprudent had it attempted to defend 
him, He appeared before the tribunal, where the 
people could scarcely keep their hands off such a pri- 
soner. He repeated the same justification he had 
made before the National Convention. All the pro- 
ceedings on that trial—the depositions of witnesses— 
the recriminations of some of the subaltern agents of 
Carrier, who tried to throw the load of his crimes on 
them (we find the same despicable practises throughout 
this Jacobin history !), form a long and horrid docu- 
ment, which cannot be perused by a feeling mind with- 
out great difficulty. Carrier was condemmed for having 
ordered arbitrary executions with counter-revolutionary 
intentions ; so much were those who sent him to the 
scaftuld obliged to mancuvre, and be evasive, in order 
to cover themselves.” 

As the revolutionary jargon is not very familiar 
to the mass of peaceful Englistimen, it may perhaps 
be proper to explain the last sentence. Carrier, 
then, was not condemned for having executed the 
atrocious orders of the Convention, which were all 
assumed to be in the right and revolutionary sense, 
but for having extended his massacres,—which, be it 
observed, were never defined, or limited by his in- 
structions,—in order that he might restore the 
monarchy of the Bourbons, or at least overthrow 
the existing—the one, indivisible, and sacred re- 
public. This was what was called “ counter-revolu- 
tionary ;” for the French republic, when it ought to 
have been a government, persisted in styling 
itself a revolution (which is no _ political status 
at all, though it may be the beginning of one) and 

* Jusqu’ a la sonnette du president. ‘Event: present, 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, where the 
President performs the duties of our Speaker, he is pro- 
vided with a sonnette, or hand-bell, which he rings when 
order is disturbed. Hence the frequent use of the ex- 
pression in French newspapers, when reporting stormy 


debates, of—“ Monsieur le President agite;sa_ son- 
nette,”’ 


its friends revolulionnaires—its enemies contre-revolu- 
tionnaires. The master-spirits, the Dantons, and 
Robespierres, had gone to the block, whither Carrier 
was going—-but a rump of the Convention remained ; 
and all that they wanted was, to conform with the 
growing humanity of France, which humanity, how- 
ever, required a deal of vengeance, and many guil- 
lotined victims to satisfy it; and to save themselves, 
by throwing the blame (no matter how) off their 
own shoulders; while, at the same time, they pro- 
vided for their political existence, and exonerated the 
Convention asa body. The counter-revolutionarism 
imputed to Carrier, was an absurdity; but, by a 
parity of reasoning, we have seen it soberly stated in 
more than one French author, and we have heard 
it angrily maintained in conversation, by several 
living Frenchmen, that Robespierre himself was a 
counter-revolutionist, bought over by promises of 
British gold, who did all that he did at the instiga- 
tion of George III. and Mr Pitt, in order, if not 
immediately to restore monarchy and the Bourbons, 
that the English nation might profit commercially 
ad interim by the confusion and misery of France. 

Even Carrier met his death with firmness, repeat- 
ing he was innocent; and, as M. de Barante remarks, 
in comparing himself with his accusers he might 
really consider himself as not very guilty! 

He was beheaded on the 16th day of December, 
1794, in the thirty-eighth year of hisage. At the 
beginning of the revolution he was an obsure coun- 
try attorney. His first appearance in public affairs 
was in 1792, when he was returned as a member of 
the National Convention. His whole political 
career occupied only some two years and a half, but 
the reign of terror was included in that space of 
time ! 

There are other, and very different memoirs in 
the first volume of this miscellany. The lives of St 
Augustine, Gregory of Tours, Bossuet, Calvin, 
Theodore de Beza, D’Aguesseau, the great Chan- 
cellor of France, the Cardinal-legate Duprat, who 
was principal minister to Francis I, Pasquier, 
Vertot, the historian, Camille Jordan, and General 
Foy, all seem to us to be written in a fine spirit. 
Some of these memoirs are the composition of Claude- 
Ignace de Barante, formerly Préfet of Geneva, and 
brother, as we believe, to the Peer. But the lives 
which have most delighted us, as being placed most 
peculiarly within the sphere of our author’s favourite 
studies and researches, are those of the old chroniclers, 
—Froissart, Comines, and Brantome, and of the old 
warriors, the fierce Earl of Warwick, who burned 
Joan of Arc, and Poton de Xaintrailles, a loyal and 
patriotic country gentleman, who fought nobly 
against Warwick and our Henry VI for the inde- 
pendence of France. The misery to which those 
wars had reduced both king and people, is given in a 
powerful manner, that is the more striking from its 
exceeding brevity. A few words—a trait does it 
all! M. de Barante quotes, from an old poet, a 
description of a dinner the unfortunate French 
monarch Charles VII gave to Poton Xaintrailles, 
and Etienne de Vignolles, nick-named Lahire, who 
were two of the best and most faithful of his 
Generals :— 

“ Un jour que Lahire et Poton 
Le vinrent voir pour festoiement, 


N’avait qu’une queue de mouton, 
Et deux puulets tant seulement.” 


The correct sense of which may be thus rendered 
in English doggerel :— 
One day that Labire and Xaintraiiles 
. Were invited to dine with the king, 
They had for their banquet, a sheep’s-tail, 
Two chickens—and none other thing. 

The lives of Froissart and Comines are still more 
perfect specimens of that art by which we are carried 
back and made, as it were, tolive and breathe in the 
olden times ;—an art, or rather a feeling, which no 
modern French writer has ever possessed so fully as 
M. de Barante. The account of Froissart, who was 
in some respects a kind of a French Petrarea (if our 
readers can fancy such a thing), and all about how 
he was brought up as a clerk or priest, and how he 
loved the belles dames, and dancing, and minstrelsy, 
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and joyous tales of chivalry, when he was only 
twelve years old; and how he began to write the 
history of the wars of his time, when he was only 
twenty; for which purpose he visited the scenes of 
all the exploits he had to describe, and interrogated 
the living eye-witnesses of those “ hauts faits d'armes,” 
and how in one of these excursions, while sojourning 
in a feudal castle, he fell in most platonic iove with a 
most illustrious damoiselle there, to whom he used to 
read the chivalrous romances of Cléomades’; and how 
he never forgot that early love, even “ when his hair 
had whitened with age, and the crownof his head had 
become bald ;” and how he fell sick—sick with grief, 
when the fair one married, and being no longer able 
to bear the sun and soil, the hills and vales of France, 
took the road to England, writing love-verses and 
romantic chronicles all the way; and how he was 
received in the English court, as became such a 
troubadour ; how allthe knights, dames, and damoi- 
selles gathered round him, loading him with 
caresses; and how the good Queen, Madame Philip- 
pa of Hainault, the wife of that great warrior, and 
preux-chevalier, Edward III, became his patroness, 
and took him for her secretary, and delected in mak- 
ing him! write poesies of love; and how, seeing by 
those very verses how sad and inconsolable he was, 
Queen Philippa had compassion of him, enjoined 
him to return near to the lady of his thoughts, and 
furnished him with horses and money for the journey ; 
and how, after having for some time enjoyed the dis- 
tant sight of the dame he loved par amours, he re- 
turned to England, where he passed the five follow- 
ing years of his life; and how he went into wild 
Scotland (la sauvage Ecosse), and accompanied Ed- 
ward the Black Prince to Aquitaine and Bordeaux, 
and the Duke of Clarence, when he went to espouse 
the daughter of Galeazzo Visconti, to Italy; and 
how, on the death of his good Queen Philippa, he 
quitted all his connections in England, and was 
provided for, in his’ native country,* by being ap- 
pointed parish priest of Lestines, where, in lack of 
that society and excitement he had been accustomed 
to, he spent nearly all his money in taverns or 
wine-houses ; and how, after sundry changes, and 
occupations, too ‘numerous to’mention, he passed to 
the service of Guy, Count of Blois, whose court he 
charmed by his verses, and by whom he was earnestly 
pressed to continue his chronicles ; and how, to that 
end, he desired to go to the court of Gaston Phabus, 
Count of Foix, that he might hear the Knights of 
Gascony and Bearn relate their own adventures in 
the wars; and how he set out, mounted on a gallant 
palfrey, and followed by four greyhounds which 
Count Guy sent as a present to Count Gaston 
Pheebus ; and how he stopped and was welcomed at 
all the" castles ‘and “goodly abbeys, “ that ever he 
came nigh,” finding on his route some temporary 
loves (quelques amours passagéres) ; and how, near 
the end of his journey, he encountered that good 
errant Knight, Messire Espaing du Lion, who had 
borne arms in all the wars of his time, and had 
treated the grand affairs of princes; and how they 
travelled on together, Froissart reciting his verses 
and chronicles, and du Lion telling him the history 
of every castle, and every town they saw on the road ; 
and how, after delighting the court of Foix, he set 
out, enriched by the Count Gaston's presents, in the 
retinue of the Count’s niece, the Countess of 
Boulogne, who was going to Auvergne to be married 
tothe Duke of Berry; and how his active curiosity 
carried him to every accessible court, festival, and 
tournament, causing him to wander as much as any 
Knight-errant ; and how, in his old age, he returned 
once more to England, where the reigning monarch, 
Richard II, the son of the Black Prince, received 
with bounteous kindness the favourite servant of his 
grandmother the good Queen Philippa; and how, 
shortly after, he narrated with exqu’'site truth and 
pathos the catastrophe of the unhappy Richard, and 
then broke off his chronicle:—all this, we say, is 
most admirably condensed by M. de Barante, and 
given with an antiquated grace, a naiveté, and pie- 


* Froissart was born about the year 1323 at Valenciennes. 


He died about the year 1400, somewhere in the same 
neighbourhood. 


turesqueness, that render the short (the very short) 
Memoir of Froissart a master-piece of its kind. 
The crities and reviewers of Paris may say there is 
nothing tn it, save what is taken out of Froissart's 
old, musty books ;—but there is something more, 
and that something is almost every thing in such a 
task: there is a congenial spirit and sentiment—a 
faculty of entering into the times, asa great actor 
enters into his part, which no writer of his nation 
can equal. Moreover, in this brief essay, which is 
begun and ended in ten octavo pages, every line gives 
evidence that the author is thoroughly imbued with 
his subject—that he has the whole of Froissart col- 
jected and cherished in his memory ; and in writing 
is not obliged to turn over his books. We would 
allow the compilers, abbreviators, and condensers, in- 
cluding those who are well to do in their line, a 
hurdred pages instead of M. de Barante’s ten, and 
then we would bet odds, that none of them would 
give so just and amusing a notion of old Froissart, 
and the best features of the fourteenth century. 

The second volume of this miscellany, in addition 
to Jacques Bonhomme, and the admirable papers on 
the reign and character of Louis XIV, from which 
we quoted in our former notice, contains an excellent 
articleon the ‘ Jouvencel,’ a romance of chivalry and 
of the fifteenth century, which was not an invention 
of later times, but really written in the fifteenth 
century, and even rudely printed at Paris in the 
year 1493. 


Everything in this viewx Roman (as quoted by our 
author) even down to the old printer's “ where- 
abouts,” set forth with precision on the title-page, is 
amusing, and more than amusing, for it lets us into 
many little secrets that have been neglected and cast 
aside as unworthy of the “dignity of history "—that 
specious humbug that has deprived us of half the 
things best worth knowing. We are again tempted ; 
but we must not enter into this subject, which is also 
in M. de Barante’s special domain. We will, how- 
ever, for the amusement of those, who, like ourselves, 
may often smile over the title-pages of our primitive 
English publishers, who were all printers, set down 
the circumstantial address or addresses, of that fif- 
teenth-century Frenchman, the printer and publisher 
of the ‘Jouvencel.’ Here they are ! 

“ Anthony Verard, Printer and Bookseller, dwel- 
ling on the bridge of Our Lady (Notre Dame, i. e. 
the Virgin Mary) at the sign of Saint John the 
Apostle, or, in the square of the Courts of Justice, 
close by the first pillar, opposite the Chapel where 
they sing the mass of My Lords the Presidents.” 

The next best papers in this volume are, An Essay 
on General History ; a Discourse on the Remontrances 
of the French Parliaments, a very curious subject 
connected with the ancient Constitution and Usages 
of the Kingdom; a review of M. Guizot’s Essays 
on the History of France; another, of M. Capefigue’s 
history of Philip Augustus; and another, of M. Mon- 
teil’s singular work, wherein the fourteenth century 
is described under the fiction of a series of letters 
written by one Friar Jehan, a Cordelier at Tours, 
and the fifteenth century is illustrated by a succession 
of imaginary narratives made by men of all classes 
of society, each of whom starts with the intention of 
proving that his own condition in life is the worst 
and most unhappy of all. There is a great deal of 
merit, of learning, and of research into the state of 
society and manners in France during those ages, but 
M. Monteil has failed in catching the colour of 
thought and general tone of thetimes. He too often 
makes his friar of the fourteenth century talk like a 
French philosopher of the eighteenth. M. de Ba- 
rante’s review, rich in his own knowledge of the 
middle ages, is delightful. Among other things, he 
proves to a demonstration that the mass of mankind, 
even including the more civilized part of it, had no 
conception of the importance even of their grandest 
discoveries. An historian and poet of the fifteenth 
century sneered at the invention of printing, and the 
discovery of the new world by Columbus, This pas- 
sage is very curious :— 

“To follow the subject chronologically, the fifteenth 
century witnessed the invention of printing and the 
discovery of America, and yet it had no notion of the 
infinite extent and operation of those two novelties. 
It is amusing to see what they were in the eyes of a 
cotemporary writer of great reputation. In speak- 
ing of the press, this author says, 

‘J'ai vu grand multitude 
De livres imprimés, 
Pour tirer en étude 
Pauvres mal argentés ; 
Par ces nouvelles modes 
Aura maint écolier, 
Decrets, bibles, et codes, 
Sans grand argent bailler.’ ** 


* CLronique Rimée de Molinet. 


Or, in very plain English : 
I've seen a righty throng * 
Of printed »ooks, and long, 
To draw to studious ways 
The poor men of our days; ~ 
By which new-fangled practice, 
We soon shall see the fact is, 
Our streets will swarm with scholars 
Without clean shirts or collars, 
With bibles, books, and codices, 
As cheap as tape for bodices ! 


(It is odd enough to remark how much this old priest 
of Valenciennes talks like those men of our own day 
who sneer at cheap literature, and do their tiny all to 
oppose the diffusion of knowledge among the 
“ Pauvres mal argentés” (the poor people), forgetting 
the homely but forcible axiom of the great Bacon, 
that “ Knowledge, like manure, is meant to be 
spread.” But we must return to M. de Barante. ) 


“ There is a wonderful distance from this first re- 
sult of printing to the eternal emancipation of the 
human mind. There, however, is the motive for 
which it was first invented; it was to make books 
cheap for scholars, that Guttemberg and the first 
printers used their moveab!e types. It is always 
thus. Man, whatever may be his genius and pene- 
tration, is only a blind instrument, when taken with 
reference to the general march of the human intel- 
lect. He proposes to himself, in his inventions and 
speculations, some one particular and single object, 
and he reaches many objects, attaining a fruitful and 
general result: it is thus, to use a beautiful expres- 
sion of Montesquieu’s, that man has always executed 
more than he undertook to do. 

“ Touching Columbus’ discoveries, the ¢ ld priest 
say3i:— 


‘J'ai vu deux on trois iles 
Qu’ on trouva de mon temps. 
En chucades fertiles, 
Et dont les habitans so 
Sont d’étranges maniéres, , 
Sauvages et velus : 
D'or et d'argent miniéres 
Voit-on en ces palus.’, 

(Or, 

I've heard a mighty talking, 
While I on earth was walking, 
OF islands two or three 
Found out beyond the sea ; 
Where are sugar-canes in plenty, 
Though manners are but scanty, 
And savage hairy people, 
Who never saw a steeple ; 
And, whoe’er will go a-mining for ’em, 
Gold and silver shining for ‘em. ) 


«‘ There!” continues M. de Barante, “ is what, to 
a canon of Valenciennes, historiographer to the 
Court of Burgundy, was the discovery of America, 
that event so solemn to us, that new world opened to 
European civilization, that other universe, unknown 
during so many centuries, that act of taking a full 
possession of the globe, of which, before that period, 
we were only acquainted with one half!” 


The other subjects treated in M. de Barante’s 
second volume, are, the New Historical French 
Dramas; General Foy’s History of the Peninsular 
War; Salvandy’s History of Poland; Domestic Edu- 
cation; Progressive Education; the Works of the late 
Baron Auguste de Stael (the son of the authoress of 
Corinne and L’Allemagne); an Eulogy on Bruyére ; 
and an Examination into the Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims. 


The contents of the third volume of this miscel- 
lany are not quite so interesting to English readers ; 
they consist, in good part, of Essays on English and 
German Literature, for which we may consult native 
authorities. We are, however, exceedingly glad to 
see such subjects as Shakspeare’s Hamlet, the Life of 
Otway, Otway’s Venice Preserved, and the Life and 
Works of Thomson the Poet, presented to the notice 
of our neighbours the French, by so enlightened and 
liberal a critic as M. de Barante. In this volume we 
have read with pleasure an article on the Catacombs 
at Rome, and another on the ‘ Souvenirs of a Sexa- 
genarian,’ which is the review of an odd, but very 
characteristic book, written by an odd man (M. 
Arnault), who quietly amused himself, in the midst 
of the reign of terror, by writing tragedies, comic 
operas, and vaudevilles. Blood was flowing aroun 
him ; and as a known aristocrat, who had ever been 
attached to the court and person of Monsieur (after- 
wards Louis X VIII. ), he might have expected every 
day to be dragged to the guillotine. But, n’importe : 
It allait toujours son train, faisant des vers, et de 
Tesprit ! 
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